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In the face of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of today it becomes 
necessary to consider our educational 
program seriously and to establish 
our practices and adjust our own 
problems to the end that we may face 
the future with well-planned pro- 
cedures. 

The general theme for the faculty 
meetings this year is to be the re- 
lationship of the work of the several 
departments of the college to the pub- 
lic schools we serve, as well as the 
relationship of such departmental 
service to the college as a whole. It 
is to be hoped that from these dis- 
cussions we all shall come to have a 
closer feeling of our mutual relation- 
ships and a keener understanding of 
the problems of the several depart- 
ments and of the college. 


While the general problem of our 
subsequent faculty meetings wil! ne- 
cessitate some of our attention, there 
are other problems which will con- 
stitute some of our concern this year. 
These are not new problems, but it 


seems advisable to restate them in 
order that we all may be conscious 
of their importance and may unite 
in giving them our attention. 


Perhaps the most difficult problem 
of the instructional phase of teacher 
training is the translation of theory 
into practice. It is one thing to 
teach the theory of how certain, def- 
inite units of subject matter should 
be organized and taught; but it is 
quite another thing to take a group of 
children in a normal situation and 
actually demonstrate it. Most of the 
members of this faculty, so it seems 
to me, hold that the best teacher is 
the one who knows the subject to be 
taught and how to teach it. We be- 
lieve that the prospective teacher 
must understand something of the 
nature of child life and the way chil- 
dren’s minds function in the learning 
process. We believe that the prospec- 
tive teacher should be well prepared 
in the subject matter of his teaching 
fields. This college has long held 


that the training school is the labora- 
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tory of the entire faculty. We have 
been engaged for some time in study- 
ing the problem of the relationship of 
theory and practice. The practices 
which we have been following should 
be continued this year with greater 
vigor. It is to be expected that this 
year we shall have even greater use 
made of the training school facilities. 


One of the problems of the com- 
plete utilization of the training school 
which needs frank attention is the 
conference between the critic teacher 
and the college instructor. In the 
departmental meetings there may be 
developed a thorough discussion of 
the problems resulting from the use 
of the training school as a true lab- 
oratory of the college. Each mem- 
ber of the faculty is urged to con- 
sider the full use of the training 
school as one of his major responsi- 
bilities this year. 

Another problem which grows out 
of the translation of theory into prac- 
tice is the clear statement of the con- 
tent of our courses and the definition 
of the objectives for such work. In 
the request for concrete statements 
of the details of the several courses 
there is no effort being made to cur- 
tail the individual initiative of any 
member of the faculty nor in any 
way to establish the subject matter 
content of a given course as fixed and 
unchangeable. Rather we are anx- 
ious to have on hand a record of 
what is planned to be covered in a 
given period and to leave free the 
full development and enlargement of 
the course from time to time as 
changing conditions merit such alter- 
ations. 

Last year we held several intra- 
mural conferences on the problems 
of elementary education. There prob- 


ably resulted values from these con- 
ferences of which we are not fully 
aware. Similar conferences should 
be developed, and there should be 
fewer generalized discussion groups 
and less settlement of issues by small 
committees. 

Still another of our problems igs 
that of the supply and demand for 
well-trained public school teachers. 
A state teacher training institution 
has a dual responsibility: first, to the 
boys and girls of the state who will 
be the pupils of the teachers it sends 
forth; second, to the students who 
come to it as prospective teachers. 
Because our doors are open to all 
who have graduated from the com- 
missioned high schools of our state 
should not assure all those who enter 
here graduation or certification. We 
should know our students more per- 
sonally and direct their attention 
elsewhere if they cannot become good 
teachers. Difficulties will arise, but 
the maintenance of the quality of our 
product is one of the surest guaran- 
tees of the worth of our college and 
of the caliber of our instructional 
staff. Our catalog has this state- 
ment which deals with the English 
qualifications of our students in ad- 
dition to the requirement of fresh- 
man English: 

“.... there is a general requirement 

that no student shall graduate or re- 

ceive any training certificate of any 

grade from this institution who does 

not speak reasonably correct English 

or whose spelling is seriously defec- 

tive or who is unable to write legibly.” 
An additional responsibility assumed 
by the English department this year 
is stated in the catalog on page fifty- 
two: 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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Translating Theory Into Practice 


Olis G. Jamison 
Principal of Training School 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The problem of providing an ade- 
quate supply of properly trained 
teachers for the public schools has 
been one of ever increasing concern 
with our state since it was first or- 
ganized more than one hundred years 
ago. 

When our institution first opened 
its doors, teacher training was a very 
simple matter. In the early years of 
its existence it did little more than 
give the prospective teacher “review 
courses” in the subject matter he 
would be expected to teach. The 
teacher’s work consisted mainly in 
the teaching of textbooks and the 
hearing of lessons. Not long after- 
ward came the theory that it was 
better to teach subjects. The meager 
knowledge which the teachers had 
was felt to be inadequate, so there 
came the demand that the teacher 
have a “new view” rather than a re- 
view course. Again our institution 
met the new demands and put the 
new theory of teacher training into 
practice. | 


And now out of all of it has come 
a theory of the nature of the teach- 
er’s work which demands more knowl- 
edge on the part of the teacher in 
order that he may teach pupils rather 
than teach subjects. Teacher train- 
ing institutions have been giving 
much attention to the problem of try- 
ing to find just what sort of training 


the prospective teacher should have 


in order that he be prepared to teach 
pupils rather than to teach subjects. 


Very few, if any, institutions of 
teacher training have as yet come to 
feel completely satisfied with their 
present program for putting this 
theory into practice. 

We have pride, without question, 
in the record our own institution has 
made in the past. It has developed 
many great teachers and its influence 
for good has been great. But in 
times such as we are witnessing to- 
day the state is going to expect more 
from us than it has in the past. 
Points of inefficiency which have 
been overlooked in the past are now 
going to be called to our attention. 
When conditions come about as they 
are today even the friends of educa- 
tion charge us with gross inefficiency 
and accuse of us of having been im- 
practical in the past and perhaps 
partially to blame for the condition 
in which we find ourselves. Some 
of our friends say we have spent too 
much time theorizing and have been 
unable, too often, to translate our 
theories into practice. 

Today then we are asking our- 
selves the question: Have we con- 
vinced those who are paying for the 
training of teachers to teach the boys 
and girls of the state that we have 
completely met the obligation placed 
upon us? Sometimes we are doubt- 
ful as to whether the answer would 
be in the affirmative. Our people of 
Indiana are a very practical people; 
they will not have theories; they are 
demanding that we translate our 
theories into practice. 
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Making the Conference Function 


Mary D. Reed 
Director and Professor of Primary Practice 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The purpose of this discussion is 
to suggest a particular problem in 
which the cooperation of all depart- 
ments of the college is essential and 
to discuss the technique of observa- 
tion and conference as one means of 
solving it. 


The problem is that of developing 
the student to the fullest extent of 
his powers in order that he may have 
the ability to adjust intelligently, as 
a teacher, to changing economic and 
social conditions. Upon his ability 
to adjust wisely depends the effec- 
tiveness of education. This lends a 
particular significance to the student 
teaching period which precedes ac- 
tual teaching. In this period the stu- 
dent makes use of what he has gain- 
ed in all departments—subject mat- 
ter, methods, knowledge of children. 
He adjusts himself to this knowledge 
and to two other factors, his own 
personality and the sympathey which 
exists between him and his supervis- 
ing teacher. 


The adjustment of a number of 
students in practice teaching has 
been greatly facilitated through con- 
ference. Members of the faculty 
personally acquainted with the worth 
while qualities or achievements, or, 
in other cases, with an understand- 
ing of individual problems, have dis- 
cussed them with the directors of 
practice and difficulties have been 
alleviated. The value of these con- 
ferences has seemed to warrant pro- 
vision for them through organi- 
zation. 


The use of the weekly observation 
period by members of the faculty for 
visiting in the training school is al- 
ready becoming a means of increas. 
ing mutual interest in common prob- 
lems. Some of the many values al- 
ready noted are as follows: 

First, it has revealed certain prob- 
lems which should be considered by 
all but which center in a certain de- 
partment. For example, the habit of 
using uniform style in regard to cer- 
tain English forms centers in the de- 
partment of English. Dr. Meeks has 
signified his willingness to provide 
copies of the styles advocated in this 
department so that all may help stu- 
dents to form scholarly writing 
habits. 


Second, it has given faculty mem- 
bers current illustrations for class 
work. 

Third, from the ‘ncer-visitation of 
methods and trainiig school instruc- 
tors, methods teachers are aware of 
daily problems and progress of ac- 
tual classes, and training school sup- 
ervisors know the equipment in meth- 
ods with which students come to the 
practice teaching period. 

Fourth, the exchange of new and 
pertinent subject matter materials 
between college instructors and sup- 
ervising teachers. 

Other values might be developed if 
the present observation period by 
individual faculty members might be 
supplemented by preliminary and 
follow-up conferences. 

(Continued on Page 210 
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Evaluating the Program of Teacher 
Training Through Tests 


Joy M. Lacey 
Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


An important aspect of teacher 
training which does not belong ex- 
clusively to the education depart- 
ment, but which concerns every 
teacher and every department in the 
college is the study of the capacities, 
interests, needs, and problems of 
each individual student. It is a 
study which will help guide the stu- 
dent’s growth throughout his college 
career and which will aid in the final 
evaluation of the product of the in- 
stitution. | 

In many colleges this study of in- 
dividual students is made through a 
cooperative program of testing in 
the freshman year. Many items of 
personal data are gathered; a com- 
prehensive English test is given for 
classification and placement; a psy- 
chology examination determines com- 
parative rat.iy,., and, in many Cases, 
a general culture test in the fields of 
history, science, and the fine arts is 
included. If the college is a teacher 
training institution, an education 
test should be given. With all of 
these tests one has a measure of the 
achievement and the aptitude of a 
student entering the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The experience of colleges justifies 
these tests. They are rapidly being 
considered the only just way of de- 
termining classification and place- 
ment and of guiding the student’s 
growth in college. In most places no 
student is classed in or out of col- 
lege on the basis of the results of 


such tests for they are given for in- 
ventory purposes, that is, to take 
stock of strength or weakness and to 
determine means of directing stu- 
dents’ efforts. It is a scheme for pro- 
moting a personal interest in the in- 
dividual student’s welfare. 

Although all students come from 
accredited high schools, differences 
in achievement are great. Many come 
so poorly prepared in a subject that 
they need to start at the beginning 
while others show marked ability and 
need to enter an advanced class. 
There is nothing so deadening to in- 
tellectual curiosity as to take a course 
one does not need or to repeat a 
course previously covered, and 
nothing is so discouraging as to take 
a course beyond one’s ability. 

In Indiana State the English and 
the psychology tests are given the 
freshmen the first day. The English 
department by its use of a testing 
program is doing a remarkable piece 
of work for students in English. Up- 
on entering practice teaching an ap- 
titude test is given to get compara- 
tive ratings. Why should not an ap- 
titude test in problem form be given 
during the first quarter of the stu- 
dent’s training. A real aptitude test 
is more than remembering facts and 
current findings that may change 
with a new study. 

Tests are available in all the fields 
mentioned—English, psychology, his- 
tory, science, fine arts, and education. 
The American Council on Education 
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fosters such a plan and has a cooper- 
ative test service. However, any 
test used for inventory purposes is 
best adapted to the situation in 
which it is used if compiled by a fac- 
ulty keenly alive to the particular 
needs of its students. Probably the 
general culture and the education 
tests worked out by small groups in- 
terested in various aspects of the 
subject and teaching procedures 
would be all a local school ought to 
undertake. Work in English and 
psychology is too far advanced at the 
present time to attempt anything 
original. Trying to put one’s finger 
on the essentials of history, science, 
the fine arts, and education is a most 
difficult task and would no doubt 


cause great argument and injury to- 


personal feelings. Nevertheless a 
cooperative testing program worked 
out by small faculty groups and 
passed on by a general committee 
would be a step in the directing of 
the individual student’s college life. 
Teachers who are guided by the con- 
cept of education as direction must 
certainly study the natural tenden- 
cies and capacities of their individual 
students, their social background, 
their previous school training, and 
their actual achievement in many 
fields if they are to use effective 


techniques to stimulate and direct 
their growth. 


A refined form of such a compre- 
hensive test might well be worked 
out to give at the close of the two. 
year and four-year courses to mea- 
sure progress and to supplement 
teacher ratings. The measure of 


progress is a sound basis for guid. . 


ance and promotion. 


Such a cooperative program of 
testing would yield valuable data for 
innumerable studies such as the rela- 
tive effectiveness of teaching in the 
high schools and of teaching in the 
college departments; the influence of 
age, home and social conditions, aims 
and interests on college performance; 
ways and means of improving educa- 
tional procedures; and suggestions 
for educational policies. 


Perhaps there are those who are 
opposed to tests and measurements 
on general principles and there is 
ample basis for such feelings. Per- 
haps, however, the objections are 
more to the misuse and disuse of 
tests and measurements than to the 
tests themselves. The only attitude 
which one may safely assume on all 
these controversial issues is a criti- 
cal open-minded cooperation in the 
study of common problems. 


MAKING THE CONFERENCE FUNCTION 


(Continued from Page 208) 

In order that all possible values 
and problems of the observation 
technique be discovered, it is here- 
with suggested that faculty members 
make a thorough investigation over 
a period of a year. Any values, 
criticisms, or suggestions should be 


filed, and the committee appointed to 
make an analysis of the findings. 
Through such a study the technique 
might be refined and be made in- 
creasingly effective in this and other 
teachers colleges which are attempt- 
ing to take joint responsibility for 
the improvement of teachers. 
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A Glance Towards the English Department 


Leslie H. Meeks 
Head, Department of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


“T have the key to all of life’s 
secrets; hear me,” says a teacher to 
his colleagues—or at least that is the 
implication of his whole demeanor. 
Of all humankind the teacher should 
be the most tolerant, the most open- 
minded, the least given to seeing life 
solely through his own spectacles. 
“The dull hum of education,” to use 
an apt phrase from John Galsworthy, 
is deadening enough without being 
further stupefied and stultified by a 
“me and mine” attitude on the part 
of any teacher or any department. It 
is in a spirit of humility, therefore, 
though not of apology, that the de- 
partment of English speaks for it- 
self today. 


Our program of meetings this year 
requires each department to give an 
account of its work in relation to the 
schools which we supply with teach- 
ers, to the other departments in our 
college, and to the training school. 
The department of English proposes 
to dwell, in the main, on the first of 
these three phases. 


To begin with, the department has 
been making a number of investi- 
gations to find out just what part it 
plays and is to play in the teacher 
training program of Indiana. The 
first of these studies has to do with 
the demand for teachers of English. 
The data given below show the situ- 
ation at a glance. 


These figures would seem to indi- 
cate that the supply of English teach- 
ers has been steadily rising in excess 
of the demand. This, perhaps, should 


not be. The policy of the department 
will be, therefore, to look to the qual- 
ity of its product, especially in the 
matter of recommendations. 


Year English Majors English Majors 
Teaching English Not Teaching 


1927 Unknown 15 

1928 38 17 

1929 44 21 

1930 41 12 

1931 34 29 
Another of our _ investigations 


shows what subjects have proved 
best in combination with English. 
The subjects, as anyone might ex- 
pect, are Latin and music. On the 
other hand, social studies and Eng- 
lish, though closely allied by nature, 
do not make a salable combination. 
These are certainly facts worth 
knowing to those who advise stu- 
dents as to majors that go together 
best. 


A third study, complete for the 
classes of 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931, 
gives a detailed record of the kind 
of position each graduating English 
major went out to fill. We have the 
name and size of the town, and the 
number of students enrolled in its 
schools. These figures, together with 
the facts attendant on geographical 
location, are materially helping us to 
determine what specific problems our 
majors are going to face. In 1928, 


twenty of the thirty-eight positions 
filled by English majors were in 
towns with a population under five 
hundred, six were in towns ranging 
from five hundred to a thousand pop- 
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ulation, and the rest ranged upward 
to the larger cities. Among the lat- 
ter were Terre Haute, Fort Wayne, 
Richmond, Marion, Vincennes, East 
Chicago, Kokomo, and Lafayette. The 
chief cities served beyond Indiana’s 
borders were Chicago and Cleveland. 
The meaning of these facts is that 
we need to train our teachers for all 
kinds of situations, though the smal- 
ler high school is the rule. 

A fourth project, launched with 
the purpose of bettering the service 
of the English department, is a 
follow-up program inaugurated last 
spring. The department sent out a 
pulse-feeling questionnaire which 
good-naturedly importuned the be- 
ginning teacher to say frankly what 
we had done to help him and what 
we had failed to do. This study, on 
the whole a very sobering document, 
is fully set forth in the Teachers Col- 
lege Journal for September, 1932, 
(Volume IV, Number 1). 

Finally, the department has made 
an effort to determine how far its 
program of studies coincides with 
those of the other twenty-nine state 
teachers colleges approved by the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

The chief data derived from this 
study are as follows: Of the first 
twelve most frequently offered cour- 
ses in English, nearly all of which are 


required, we offer ten. Every one of 
the thirty colleges has a course in 
the survey of both English and 
American literature and in freshman 
composition. Seventeen include a 
separate course in Shakespeare, nine 
a separate course in the novel, and 
six a separate course in both roman- 
tic and Victorian poetry. We are in- 
cluded in each of these groups. At 
only two points do we stand entirely 
alone—in our courses in prose and 
poetry types. We find that, on the 
whole, we are well in line with the 
practice approved by the best stan- 
dardizing agency we know. 

These, then, are some of the ways 
in which the department of English 
is trying to improve its usefulness. 
Within our own walls there is need 
for an equally careful sounding of 
the depths. Through our courses in 
literature, our work in junior college 
composition, and our test this year 
required of all seniors, we are bat- 
tling to raise the level of both writ- 
ten and oral expression among our 
undergraduates. To this end we im- 
plore the assistance of every member 
of the faculty, for we know that such 


help will not only sustain us in our. 


despairing moments—and we must 
confess that we have them—but also 
appear to advantage in the final mea- 
surement of our students’ profes- 
sional stature. 
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The Place of the Natural Sciences in the 
Common Schools 


James F. Mackell 
Professor of Science 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Since the beginning of the present 
century, the per cent of students en- 
rolled in the natural sciences in the 
public schools has been dropping. In 
1900, eighty-one per cent of all stu- 
dents in high school were enrolled in 
some of the natural sciences; in 1928, 
the figure had fallen to sixty-five per 
cent. 


A glance at reports from the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education will show 
that Indiana is falling behind the 
country in general in the total per- 
centage of students taking science. 
It is also obvious that the deficiency 
is in general science. But we must 
remember that general science is a 
seventh and eighth grade subject in 
Indiana; thus, the figures for this 
subject are not included in the com- 
missioner’s reports. 


From these figures it appears that 
science education, in company with 
all other kinds of education, is in a 
state of flux. The most recent ten- 
dency in secondary school science 
seems to be that of making the sub- 
ject matter fit in more closely to the 
pupil’s everyday lives. Thus, general 
science and general biology have very 
largely displaced the other sciences 


usually taught to high school fresh- 


men and sophomores. This has been 
done at the expense of the tradition- 
al sciences—botany, zoology, physi- 
ology, and physical geography. At 
the present time, physics and chem- 
istry are the sciences usually offered 


to juniors and seniors. The content 
of these courses has undergone some 
very marked changes in the last ten 
years in order to make them more 
adaptable to the needs of the pupils 
and in order to make the subject 
matter more intelligible. In so do- 
ing, physics and chemistry have 
probably saved themselves, for the 
time being at any rate, from the fate 
of the traditional sciences. 


What has been said up to this time 
applies to science in the secondary 
schools, and in the case of Indiana, 
to general science in the seventh and 
eighth grades. It is well to recognize 
the fact, however, that well-organ- 
ized and well-developed science pro- 
grams are now being attempted in 
the elementary grades. In the last 
ten years many excellent textbooks 
dealing with elementary science have 
been written. Teacher training in- 
stitutions are incorporating into 
their elementary school curricula 
more and more courses dealing with 
specific training in the natural sci- 
ences. It is the opinion of the writer 
that this movement toward bringing 
the natural sciences to the pupil at 
an early age is a very wholesome one 
and one which will accrue mutually 
to the benefit of the pupil and to that 
of the entire school system because 
science courses should stimulate the 
pupils’ interest and these courses, 


moreover, should serve as a labora- 
(Continued on Page 216) 
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What the Science Department May Do to 
Improve Instruction in Science 


Bessie Noyes 
Acting Associate Professor of Physiology 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Each summer session and each fall 
quarter we receive into our college 
hundreds of young people who have 
completed, more or less successfully, 
four years of training in the second- 
ary schools of Indiana and adjoin- 
ing states. Occasionally it is well to 
take inventory and evaluate what we 
of the science department can offer 
these young people so that they may 
live fuller, richer lives personally, 
and, in many cases, return to these 
same secondary schools to direct the 
activities of succeeding generations. 
Each of these students comes to us 
with certain inherent abilities which 
have been developed to varying de- 
grees by his previous training. We 
are responsible for the further de- 
velopment of these powers in the 
courses he chooses with us. 


Science is knowledge gained and 
verified by exact observation and cor- 
rect thinking. In the definition it- 
self we have suggested the method 
(exact observation) and the check 
(observation and correct thinking) 
which science offers for this develop- 
ment. In the laboratory, whether in 
botany, zoology, physiology, chem- 
istry, physics, or geography, the stu- 
dent comes in contact with phe- 
nomena arranged in series of increas- 
ing complexity to stimulate his inter- 
est and train in keenness his powers 


of observation. Frequently the phe- 
nomenon itself is not of vital impor- 
tance, but the training of accuracy 


in detail and in comprehension of 
significance of relationship is of the 
utmost value. For example, the mat- 
ter of whether a paramecium turns 
from left to right or from right to 
left is a test for accuracy in observa- 
tion and is not in itself a matter of 
vital significance; but the ability to 
comprehend the relationship between 
the turning and modification of the 
path of locomotion in response to en- 
vironmental changes forms one of 
the fundamentals for understanding 
behavior, whether in animal or child. 
As the student increases his powers 
through use of them increasingly dif- 
ficult problems are presented for his 
solution. This science department 
stands uncompromisingly for student 
participation in laboratory experi- 
mentation. At the discretion of the 
individual instructor, opportunity 
for supplementary observation may 
be given in lecture table demonstra- 
tion, or by means of films, slides, 
radio, et cetera. But no amount of 
description or pictorial representa- 
tion can take the place of personal 
experience. From the standpoint of 
the instructor it is much easier to 
give a beautiful lecture table demon- 
stration than it is to prepare a lab- 
oratory and supervise a group of stu- 
dents through an experiment. The 


instructor gets a great deal of per- 
sonal pleasure in giving a finished 
demonstration and sometimes actu- 
ally suffers in watching students 
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bungle the most carefully planned 
work. But we learn by doing; the 
instructor should pass on the oppor- 
tunity offered in the laboratory to 
the student. The entire question of 
whether the expense of laboratory 
equipment is justified revolves 
around this point. | 

Isolated phenomena have little 
value in themselves. Logical think- 
ing to determine relationships is 
necessary before the individual 
pieces fall into place to make the com- 
pleted picture. The laboratory offers 
opportunity for checking the accura- 
cy of deductions and for determin- 
ing the correctness of relationships. 
Patience, skill, and eternal vigilance 
on the part of the instructor are 
necessary for the carrying out of this 
phase of laboratory work. Think- 
ing is an individual matter and needs 
individual direction. In our large 
classes we sometimes are forced to 
make it a mass affair. No wonder 
the results are unsatisfactory. 

If we can train our student to see 
accurately and think correctly, even 
to a very limited degree, we have 
contributed our bit to the develop- 
ment of those powers which are the 
individual possessions of the student 
entrusted to our care. Life must be 
a richer experience for him for hav- 
ing had this training. 

If our student is to return to the 
schoolroom to instruct others, he will 
need some additional instruction in 
the routine of using for others those 
tools which he has learned to use for 
himself. Since preparation for this 
field of work is the fundamental rea- 
son for our own college existing, the 
department of science offers certain 
courses where the discussion of the 
adaptation of these tools, acquired in 


the several divisions of the depart- 
ment, to the practical problems of the 
schoolroom forms the entire subject 
matter of the course. Throughout 
the department of science the empha- 
sis is on the training of the powers 
of the individual so that he may 
adapt to any situation in which he 
may find himself rather than on pro- 
viding him with set reactions for a 
given situation. Too frequently the 
situation changes without warning. 

Science is an exacting field; the 
hours are long and the going hard. 
But for those of us who have given 
the best years of our life to the sub- 
ject, there have been compensations. 
For one, it may be a breathless mo- 
ment when he sees for the first time 
the first signs of the pulsing heart in 
a developing hen’s egg and realizes 
that he is seeing life in the making; 
for another, it may be a glimpse of 
the meaning of infinity from obser- 
vation of the Solar system; for still 
another, the realization of the in- 
finitismally unimportant part play- 
ed by the individual from study of 
man’s history as shown by geology 
and geography. 

It is the privilege of science to 
share with her workers outstanding 
achievements of modern times. One 
needs only mention such things as the 
prolongation of the life span through 
the application of the laws of hy- 
giene; the eradication of untold 
amounts of suffering through the dis- 
covery of the cause of diseases and 
the methods of preventing them. 
Science is pushing farther and far- 
ther away the horizons of individual 
experience. We may sit comfortably 
at home and hear a Byrd on his way 
back from the antartic. We may 
listen to the recorded sounds of a 
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voice long stilled forever. We share 
with our students the inspiration and 
wonder in the life of a Mendel, a 
Koch, a Pasteur, an Osler, a Welsch, 
an Einstein, or a Milliken. 

If, in our contact with students, 
we can pass along to them a share 
in this type of experience we have 
opened for them avenues for enjoy- 
ing the choice fruits of the labors of 
all ages; we have given them oppor- 
tunities for contacts with the infi- 
nite. Such experiences constitute 
the contribution of science to the 
freeing of the spirit from the hum- 
drum of daily living. Petty routine 
falls into its proper subordinate po- 
sition; broader vision gives a finer 


enjoyment of life, a keener zest to 
living. 

As a department, then, we plan, 
each in our individual way, to train 
our students in accuracy of observa- 
tion so that they be aware of all the 


_ factors of the environment in which 


they may find themsleves; in correct- 
ness in thinking so that they may, 
more accurately, work out for them- 
selves and others entrusted to their 
care a unified life even under chang- 
ing conditions. We hope to give them 
a breadth of vision so that the world 
may be a richer field for them to live 
in and a better place for their hay- 


ing lived in it. 


THE PLACE OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 213) 
tory in which the materials of the 
other traditional courses, such as the 
three R’s and the social studies, may 
be practiced. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
while the nature of the specific sci- 
ence courses may be undergoing con- 
siderable change in the _ public 
schools, yet there seems to be a very 
general tendency to incorporate a 
well-balanced science program in all 
the schools of the country. When we 


call to mind the fact that the public 
school curriculum has been very 
greatly enriched with new courses 
during the last two decades, it is with 
a deep state of satisfaction that those 
particularly interested in the natu- 
ral sciences note that in all this great 
shift from the traditional or classi- 
cal curriculum to the greatly diver- 
sified curricula of today, the natural 
sciences are still maintaining their 
place as a vital part of the public 
school program. 
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Science Instruction in the High Schools 


William P. Allyn 
Associate Professor Of Zoology 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The following remarks will be di- 
rected primarily at the problem of 
science teaching in the high schools 
with special reference to the field of 
biology. 

Science teaching in the high school 
would appear to have no very definite 
goal or objective. The organization 
of the work seems to be without a 
genuine soul or conscience. This 
point is emphasized repeatedly by 
students recording their high school 
experiences in the subject. Too of- 
ten it is left to the whims of poorly- 
trained individuals in the field to 
muster certain bits of fragmentary 
science that fall within the narrow 
limits of their experiences into a 
synthetic course that would require 
a very liberal use of the English 
language to justify the denomina- 
tion of biology. The opportunity to 
do a very beautiful piece of work is 
often consumed by some eccentric or 
capricious adventure in the field. 


The subject of science is not de- 
signed to produce specialists or tech- 
nically trained individuals in the 
various fields. The subject should 
not be too technical or highly special- 
ized; but on the other hand, an en- 
deavor might well be made to give 
the adolescent mind a friendly in- 
troduction to the phenomenal uni- 
verse in which he lives by as many 
wholesome contacts as possible. It 
is readily conceded that this job pre- 
supposes the necessity of a teacher 
with a rather broad training in the 
field, and that no textbook, regard- 


less of its organization or phrase- 
ology, will suffice. 


The need for well-trained teachers 
in the subject matter taught needs 
to be properly emphasized. Modern 
education has profited by a departure 
from the notion that anyone possess- 
ing a fair knowledge of technique can 
teach anything. A remnant of this 
theory, however, appears in practice 
under certain conditions in our 
schools. It may be due to a necessity 
of forming certain teaching combi- 
nations; but the fact remains that 
both the teacher and the pupils pay 
the penalty. 


Units in science cannot be hatched 
gracefully from the textbooks over 
night and presented by a teacher 
without grave danger of precipitat- 
ing professional chagrin, and often 
destroying the very spirit of the sub- 
ject. At any rate, should education 
become so stereotyped, predigested, 
and so mechanically regurgitated 
that all learning is defined in terms 
of the printed pages of a textbook? 

In the preparation of science cur- 
ricula for the help of the teacher, it 
is believed that the situation would 
profit materially by the friendly 
guidance of men of good repute in 
the field of science itself. High school 
curricula should not consist merely 
of a cosmopolitan group of dry facts 
gleaned casually from college text- 
books. The middlemen or clerical 
workers in the field of science, who 
make it their business to revamp 
feebly such material, individuals who 
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have made very meager first-hand 
contacts with the subject matter it- 
self, often veneer some rather doty 
material with a beautiful finish of 
organization. 

The responsibility here may be 
placed at the door of men of science 
themselves who, possessed of a type 
of false professional dignity, hesitate 
to cease their efforts to further the 
purely technical progress of the sub- 
ject in order to plan a common sense 
program for high school instruction. 


With the very best of curricula, 
however, inadequately trained teach- 
ers are placed under a severe handi- 
cap. In the last analysis, the teach- 
er must be capable of exercising some 
independent judgment on the fitness 
and practicability of certain units of 
study for the occasion at hand. The 
Indiana State Teachers College is to 
be congratulated on its recent re- 
visions, providing more adequate 
training for the teachers of biology 
in this state. 


THE PROGRAM FOR 1932-1933 AT INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Continued from Page 206) 


“.. . Not later than the first week 
of the third quarter before graduation 
every senior will be required to take 
a standardized test in English funda- 
mentals and to write an impromptu 
paper. Failure to show reasonable 
proficiency in these tests will result in 
the withholding of the student’s 
diploma or certificate, irrespective of 
the credits which he may offer, until 
the requirements are met. Non-credit 
sections in English composition will 
be organized to meet the needs of de- 
ficient students.” 


supply and demand, we, as a faculty, 
have a grave responsibility to the 
boys and girls of the state to see to it 
that, after we have exhausted all the 
resources at our command to make 
the best possible teachers of the stu- 
dents who come to this college, only 
those shall be allowed to move for- 
ward who have met high standards 
of quality in all that they do here. 


The past records of this college 
reveal that its faculty has always 
been willing to put forth every ef- 


fort to build a splendid name for the 
school. The students who have gone 
forth as teachers have proved the ~ 
value of the institution, and as we 
move forward into this year this fac- 
ulty will in its turn carry on and en- 
deavor to build upon the structure , 
laid down by its predecessors. We 
will not be satisfied to rest on prog- 
ress made, but we will unite in put- 


There is another problem which is 
related to the well trained teachers 
for the boys and girls of this state 
which might be worthy of our seri- 
ous consideration. Let me state it 
in the form of a question: What 
would be the value of a comprehen- 
Sive examination covering all the 
work on a student’s college course as 
a requirement for graduation and li- 
cense recommendation upon the qual- ting forth our best efforts upon the 
ity and quantity of our product? problems we face, working together 

Finally, then, in this matter offor the common good of all. 
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The Functions of A Teachers College 
Library 


Hazel E. Armstrong 
Librarian 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Indiana has not yet demanded that 
its secondary schools maintain li- 
braries with trained librarians in 
charge. Although requirements for 
the licensing of school librarians have 
been established, “the employment of 
licensed or unlicensed librarians is 
optional with local authorities.” The 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools main- 
tains standards which demand that 
member schools have adequate li- 
braries in charge of trained librari- 
ans. Since there is no library school 
in Indiana the training of these 
school librarians has been done either 
in library schools in nearby states or 
in the three state educational insti- 
tutions which give courses that are 
designed to fulfill the license require- 
ments of the state. This training, 
particularly of the part-time teacher- 
librarians, much of which has been 
done by teacher training institutions 
throughout the country, must be im- 
proved and more adequately support- 
ed if the teachers colleges continue to 
regard this as their field of work. 


Although standards for school li- 
braries and courses of instruction in 
library methods are here considered 
to belong within the province of a 
teachers college library, it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to concern itself 
with the cooperation between the fac- 
ulty, the student body, and the li- 
brary. 


The use of the library has grown 


rapidly within recent years due to 
changes in educational methods. A 
student becomes acquainted with the 
library early in his school career, a 
fact which the required course, Use 
of Books and Libraries, recognizes 
and attempts to hasten as gently as 
possible. But this introduction of 
the student continues throughout his 
college days. In this it is possible 
for the faculty to share by helping 
to create the right attitude toward 
the library, by encouraging the use 
of correct bibliographical citation, by 
consideration of the resources of the 
library on a given subject, and by 
becoming acquainted with the li- 
brary. 


Constructive criticism of the li- 
brary is asked by the staff so that it 
may better serve the college. If a 
spirit of cooperation and consider- 
ation between the library and each 
department can be maintained, it 
will enable the library to function 
more effectively. But this rests up- 
on the proper understanding of the 
responsibility of a library to itself, 
to the faculty, and to the school. It 
is recommended that the distribution 
of books should be as in the data 
given below. Our collection conforms 
closely to this distribution; peculiari- 
ties of classification account in part 
for the slight deviation therefrom. 


In addition, a better functioning 
of the library will result from a 
study of the income of the library 
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as related to enrollment, to the num- 
ber of volumes in the library, to the 
number of books published, to the re- 
lation between the expenditure for 
books and periodicals, to the amount 
available for binding, to the number 
of books purchased per year in re- 
lation to the number of students, to 
the use made of the library for col- 
lateral and recreational reading. In 
flact, qualitative aspects of library 
service must receive more attention 


Division 


General, library economy and bound periodicals 


Philosophy and Psychology 
Religion 

Sociology and education 
Language and philology 
Science 

Fine arts 

Useful arts 

Literature 

History and biography 


if its real influence in the lives of the 
students and faculty is to be de- 
termined or measured. A step in 
this direction is the recent study of 
the contents of books collections in 
college libraries which resulted in 
“A List of Books for College Li- 
braries,” prepared for the advisory 
group for college libraries, under the 
editorship of Charles B. Shaw. This 
is a basic list of 14,000 titles which, 
according to Mr. Randall who has 
made a study of the list, “‘while in- 
adequate as a measuring instrument 
of the content of a collection is, so 
far, the best instrument for the use 
of faculties and librarians in develop- 
ing a book collection.” Although one 
may quarrel with the selection, the 
list at least serves to stimulate ques- 
tioning as to its inclusions as well 
as its exclusions. The judgment re- 
sulting from specialized knowledge 
of faculty members is asked by the 


library as an aid in selection from 
the mass of printed material of both 
the past and present. Choice today 
is of utmost importance when one 
realizes that during a ten months 
period ending October 1932, 7,460 
titles not including pamphlets were 
issued by American publishers; and 
the United States stands eleventh 
from the top of the list in annual 
production of books in proportion to 
population. 


Per Cent 
7.5 


Now, the books in a college library 
fill four needs: those for collateral 
reading, those for reference, those 
for bibliographical tools, and those 
for voluntary reading. If these kinds 
of books have been provided and 
assuming that the curriculum re- 
quirements take care of the first 
three, how then may the students’ 
interest in voluntary or recreational 
reading be promoted? The serious 
reader presents no difficulties beyond 
the provision of a sufficient supply 
of suitable books. But the student 
who has not yet discovered an inter- 
est in reading and the one who does 
not know what to read need the en- 
couragement and guidance of both 
teachers and librarians. Browsing 


rooms have been opened in some li- 
braries to invite the wary to read; 
reading courses have been placed in 
the curricula in other schools. 
(Continued on Page 222) 
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Around the Reading Table 


Responsibility by Laurence Sears. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1932. 
Pp. ix, 198.) 


This work is an analysis in section one 
of some of the more recent philosophies 
underlying the development of responsibili- 
ty. By this term the author means “those 
types of control or education which may 
be called moral as distinguished from legal 
or physical coercion and which aim at the 
development of responsibility.” 

The author discusses such parts of the 
philosophies of Jeremy Bentham, John 
Stuart Mill, Alexander Bain, E. A. Wes- 
termarck, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, and 
John Dewey as are related to his problem. 
These various philosophies are comprehend- 
ed in the schools of Utilitarianism, Evolu- 
tion, Idealism, and certain phases of Ex- 
perimentalism. The discussions of these 
philosophies seem to be eminently fair 
ones, backed up by a considerable number 
of quotations. 

The second section of the work consists 
of the somewhat frequently used case 
studies. Twelve such studies are introduc- 
ed to show what the result of the pleasure- 
pain theory in the development of certain 
moral traits is, of the biological views of 
Westermarck in the same connection, the 
“meaning well’ theory of the idealists, 
and the fundamental character of the guid- 
ance of “experience” in the development 
of responsibility as argued for by the 
experimentalists. 

The third section of the book brings to- 
gether the theory as developed in the first 
section and the variant practices as de- 
veloped in the second section. Punishment, 
encouragement and affection, intelligence, 
and responsibility are among the topics 
treated in this section. The analyses seem 
to be carefully done and the style is clear 
and attractive. 

The book should have a wide reading 
by both theorists and by classroom teach- 
ers because of the practical guidance it 
gives to both groups. 

—E. E. Ramsey 
Professor of Education. 


Prelude to Economics by W. A. Orton, pro- 
fessor of economics in Smith College. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1932. Pp. x, 285.) 


This work has been written in an in- 
cisive acumen and critical attitude, but in 
a popular style, for schools and general 
readers. While it is not a textbook in form 


or style, it develops many principles of eco- 
nomics. Professor Orton assumes that eco- 
nomics is not merely a body of natural and 
“It assumes,” he says, 


uncontrollable law. 


“that the human forces we deal with in 
economics are merely the raw material of 
civilization, and that their manifestations 
and results are determined by the institu- 
tional setting in which they operate.” 
(p. 267) He takes the institutional ap- 
proach to the subject and gives, through 
the technic of historical and analytical ex- 
position, an insight into such problems as 
coal, food supply, prices, large scale pro- 
duction, trade policies, and the sharing in 
the national income. This work represents 
high quality scholarship and a keen in- 
sight into the actual working of our eco- 
nomic forces and economic institutions. It 
would be useful for senior high school stu- 
dents as well as teachers of economics, and 
it would challenge one. 

The author is fearless and realistic in 
thought, as the following indicates: ‘And, 
although we find ourselves periodically 
ruining one another by speculation, starv- 
ing each other by planlessness, cheating, 
defrauding, enslaving our fellows, blowing 
them up with bombs or sending them to the 
bottom of the sea, manufacturing poison 
wholesale for those that get in our way, 
we still profess to believe that the in- 
dividual quest for gain is a sufficient guar- 
antee of the common good, and that every 
limitation of the sacred right of profiteer- 
ing is a step on the road to danger.” (p. 
266) It is forward looking, rather than con- 
ventional; it is interpretative, rather than 
a formal body of economic theory; it is 
interesting and challenging, and conducive 
to further thought and wider reading; 
nevertheless, it is “safe” for high school 
students. 

—Waldo F. Mitchell, 
Professor of Social Studies. 


A Guide to Thesis Writing by Paul Reed 
Morrow and Willard Oral Mishoff. 
(Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia. 
1932. Pp. 16.) 


This pamphlet by Mr. Morrow, director 
of educational research at the University 
of Georgia, and Mr. Mishoff, assistant pro- 
fessor of library science, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, is a brief, practical 
guide for the use of students in writing 
theses and term papers. All points are il- 
lustrated. It is the first of a series being 
prepared as a Guide to Research Series by 
the authors. 


Course of Study in Music—Grades One to 
Twelve. (Indianapolis: State Depart- 
oe. of Public Instruction. 1932. Pp. 


This course of study was prepared by 
Lowell M. Tilson, head of the department 
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of music of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, and the members of his department, 
at the request of the state superintendent 
of public instruction for a revised course 
of study in music. It covers elementary 
music, junior high school music, and high 
school music. Each section is preceded by 
a set of objectives, and there is a set of 
objectives for each grade. The course is 
presented in the two column method, one 
column devoted to expected outcomes and 
the other to procedures. 


Prevention of Automobile Accidents by Vic- 
tor W. Page. (New York: Norman W. 


Henley Publishing Company. 1932. Pp, 
xvi, 172.) 


This book, full of statistics regarding the 
growth of automobile accidents in the last 
fifteen years, carries many suggestions 
concerning the prevention of accidents, 


“The Validity of the Indiana High School 
Accrediting Criteria,” by H. H. Remmers 
and O. C. Trimble. Bulletin of Purdue 
University, Vol XXXIII, No 2. (Lafay- 
ette, Indiana: Purdue University. Oc. 
tober, 1932. Pp. 20.) 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARY 


(Continued from Page 220) 
results have been claimed for each. 
In this library attempts have been 
made to stimulate the students’ read- 
ing by the use of books and other ma- 
terials for display, by advertising, 
and by a personal word here and 
there. The admittance of the stu- 
dent body to the stacks in this li- 
brary is looked upon as an important 
cultural influence, a means of bring- 
ing them in contact with many books 
and of helping them to learn how to 
evaluate and select books for read- 
ing. But more must be done to assist 
them in the development of qualities 
that will give them some measure of 
content with life, an appreciation and 
love of the beautiful, a sense of 
values, a desire for creative experi- 
ence and activity, and, above all, a 
taste for good reading. The reading 
interests of our students, as far as 
many of them can be said to have 
any, need to be scrutinized, improv- 
ed, and increased, so that good books 
will be eagerly sought. If we expect 
the teachers in the grades and high 
schools of Indiana to realize that 
there are library resources that will 
help them in their classroom work, 


that will enrich their lives and those 
of their students, where could this 
problem be more suitably and effec- 
tively attacked than during their col- 
lege days in a teacher training in- 
stitution ? 


Among the conclusions of Waples 
and Tyler in their study entitled, 
“What People Want to Read About,” 
appear the following’ suggestions 
that bear particularly on the work 
of the teachers college. 


“That students of teacher-training 
apply the data concerning teachers’ 
reading interests to the enrichment 
of the non-professional content of the 
teacher-training curriculum. 


“That college librarians and col- 
lege curriculum authorities provide 
readable books and magazine ma- 
terial on subjects not covered by 
courses of instruction open to all stu- 
dents of each sex but subjects in 
which students of each sex are keen- 
ly interested. This recommendation 
is educationally sound because of the 
obvious social importance of most of 
the topics such students prefer as 
shown by the returns” (of the 
study). 
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